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World-wide Resurgence in Birth Rate 


ESPITE the many postwar dif- 
D ficulties besetting large areas 
of the world—serious food 
shortages, lack of housing, wide- 
spread economic and political prob- 
lems—the birth rates in many coun- 
tries have increased since the end of 
the war, and are now at higher levels 
than during the immediate prewar 
period. Evidence of the postwar 
resurgence in the birth rate is pre- 
sented in the table on page 2, which 
shows annual rates for 26 countries 
for the decade 1937-1946. 

In some countries the increase in 
the birth rate between 1945 and 1946 
was very marked. In the Nether- 
lands, for example, which experi- 
enced the largest rise, the rate 
jumped one third—from 22.7 per 
1,000 population in 1945 to 30.2 in 
1946. As a result of this spurt, the 
Netherlands last year had the larg- 
est number of births in its history, 
a situation parallel to that in our 
own country. France and Italy like- 
wise registered very material rises in 
their birth rate, the increases from 
1945 to 1946 amounting to 27 per- 
cent and 24 percent, respectively. 
The birth rate for France last year 
was 20.6 per 1,000, the highest in a 
quarter of a century, exceeding the 


immediate prewar level by approx- 
imately 40 percent. Throughout 
World War II, France had consider- 
ably higher birth rates than during 
World War I, notwithstanding the 
lower prewar level before the recent 
conflict. It is particularly note- 
worthy that 1946 was the first year 
in more than a decade when the 
death rate in France was actually 
below the birth rate, a situation 
which suggests a new trend in the 
population balance of that country. 

The British Commonwealth of 
Nations also shared in the postwar 
upswing in the birth rate. In England 
and Wales, for example, the increase 
in the birth rate between 1945 and 
1946 was as large as that for our own 
country—namely, close to 19 per- 
cent. The rate, 19.1 per 1,000 pop- 
ulation last year was the highest 
since 1923. Moreover, the trend of 
the birth rate has continued upward 
in 1947. Scotland did even better 
than England and Wales with re- 
spect to postwar increase in birth - 
rate, the rise amounting to slightly 
more than 20 percent—from 16.9 
per 1,000 in 1945 to 20.3 in 1946. 
The rates in Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand likewise jumped to the 
highest level in many years, and 
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each of these countries established a 
new high record in 1946 for the 
number of births in any one year. 
Considerable interest centers in 
the trend of the birth rate in Russia. 
Unfortunately, no figures are avail- 
able for that country, but there is 
good reason to believe that the birth 
rate there has increased very mate- 
rially since the end of the war. One 
ground for such belief is that, while 
the heavy war losses must have 
sharply reduced the birth rate dur- 
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ing the years of conflict, the rapid 
postwar reconstruction and the res- 
toration of more normal family life 
have almost certaigly been reflected 
in a higher birth rate. Another rea- 
son for expecting a postwar resur- 
gence in Russia’s birth rate is the 
official stimulus to larger families 
through financial incentives and 
special honors to mothers of many 
children. In the same direction, it is 
suggestive that the birth rate in the 
countries within the Russian sphere 





BirTH RATE PER 1,000 PopuLATION, IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES, 1937 To 1946 














BirTH RATE PER 1,000 PopuLATION PERCENT 

CHANGE 
CouNTRY FROM 

1945 To 
1946 | 1945 | 1944 | 1943 | 1942 | 1941 | 1940 | 1939 | 1938 | 1937 1946 

Netherlands............... 30.2 | 22.7 | 24.0 | 23.0 | 21.0 | 20.3 | 20.8 | 20.6 | 20.5} 19.8} +33.0 
co Eerste 20.6 | 16.2 | 16.4 | 15.9 | 14.8 | 13.3 | 14.0 | 14.9 | 14.9] 15.0] +27.2 
PRES eee cea vermnaairces 22.6 | 18.3 | 19.2 | 19.9 | 20.4 | 20.8 | 23.4 | 23.5 | 23.7 | 22.9) +23.5 
Se rrr sre 23.8 | 19.6 | 21.7 | 23.4 | 24.4 | 25.7 | 26.5 | 28.3 | 29.6 | 30.8 | +21.4 
PRIN oo cc as sdalawaaaes 20.3 | 16.9 | 18.5 | 18.4 | 17.6 | 17.5 | 17.1 | 17.4 | 17.7] 17.6} +20.1 
ee ee eee 22.5 | 18.8 | 19.6 | 19.1 | 17.9 | 15.5 | 16.3 | 15.9 | 15.6} 15.1 | -+19.7 
United States.............] 23.3 | 19.6 | 20.2 | 21.5 | 20.9 | 18.9 | 17.9 | 17.3 | 17.6] 17.1} +18.9 
England and Wales........} 19.1 | 16.1 | 17.5 | 16.2 | 15.6 | 14.1 | 14.5 | 14.9] 15.1 | 14.9] +18.6 
Lares 18.1 | 15.5 | 15.1 | 14.8 | 13.1 | 12.1 | 13.4] 15.3 | 15.8] 15.3 | +16.8 
MURR 6 so Sis- ss tet excions acess 26.5 | 23.4 | 29.4 | 29.6 | 29.7 | 30.7 | 28.9 | 26.1 | 26.7 | 30.6 | +13.2 
EN siesta sides 26.6 | 23.8 | 23.8 | 24.0 | 23.4 | 22.2 | 21.5 | 20.4 | 20.6 | 20.0; +11.8 
ES ar raeenere 15.9|14.5] * si * | 20.2 | 21.8 | 20.7 | 13.9] 12.8} + 9.7 
DS a 23.7 | 21.8 | 21.0 | 20.7 | 19.1 | 18.9 | 18.0 | 17.7 | 17.5 | 17.4] + 8.7 
New Zealand.............. 25.2 | 23.2 | 21.6 | 19.7 | 21.7 | 22.8 | 21.2 | 18.7 | 17.9] 17.3] + 8.6 

(Excluding the Maories) 
("Re reece 27.0 | 25.1 | 21.1 | 20.3 | 16.5 | 24.1 | 17.7 | 21.1 | 20.9] 19.9; + 7.6 
South Atfies.............. 27.7 | 25.8 | 26.6 | 25.9 | 25.2 | 24.9 | 25.3 | 25.3 | 25.0 | 24.9] + 7.4 
(European population) 

CO eee 25.7 | 24.1 | 21.9 | 21.6 | 22.9 | 22.0] * . . * + 6.6 
OS ee 38.5 | 36.8 | 35.9 | 36.3 | 35.7 | 34.9 | 36.0 | 36.9 | 34.5 | 33.9} + 4.6 
Northern Ireland.......... 22.6 | 22.0 | 23.5 | 24.2 | 22.9 | 20.9 | 19.6] 19.5 | 20.0} 19.8) + 2.7 
Irish Free State............} 22.9 | 22.5 | 22.2 | 21.9 | 22.3 | 19.0 | 19.1 | 19.1] 19.4] 19.2} + 1.8 
er 23.4 | 23.5 | 22.6 | 21.4 | 20.4 | 18.5 | 18.3 | 17.8 | 18.1 | 18.0| — 0.4 
a 20.0 | 20.1 | 19.6 | 19.2 | 18.4 | 16.9} 15.2] 15.2 | 15.2] 14.9] — 0.5 
ER etree 19.6 |.20.2 | 20.3 | 19.3 | 17.7] 15.6 | 15.1 | 15.4] 14.9] 14.4] — 3.0 
reenter 32.1 | 33.1 | 32.9 | 32.9 | 33.0 | 32.4 | 33.2 | 35.0 | 33.4 | 33.4) — 3.0 
Serre 24.7 | 25.7 | 25.0 | 24.9 | 23.8 | 23.7 | 24.3 | 26.2 | 26.6 | 26.7) — 3.9 
1 Ei oeeetry mers tie 42.5 | 44.9 | 44.2 | 45.5 | 45.5 | 43.5 | 44.3 | 44.6 | 43.5 | 44.1] — 5.3 









































*Data not available. 


Nore:—In a few countries the rates are not strictly comparable over the decade. For details see the 


Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations. 
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of influence such as Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, and Finland, have recorded 
material postwar increases. 

Of special interest, too, is the 
experience of our two major wartime 
enemies, Germany and Japan. For 
Germany, the only figures available 
relate to the British Zone for the first 
half of 1946. They indicate a pro- 
gressively increasing birth rate 
month by month, almost doubling 
within that six-month period. The 
rate last year increased steadily from 
9.8 per 1,000 in January, to 18.2 per 
1,000 in June. In Japan there has 
also been an upturn in the birth rate 
since the close of the war, with an 
abrupt rise at the end of last year 
and the beginning of 1947. 

Only a few countries showed de- 
creases between 1945 and 1946. The 
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largest decline in birth rate for the 
year, a little more than 5 percent, 
occurred in Mexico, which neverthe- 
less recorded the highest birth rate 
of any country listed in the table. 
Portugal, Chile, and Sweden each 
showed small decreases; the figures 
for Switzerland and Denmark re- 
mained practically unchanged. 

The general postwar rise in the 
birth rate, in all likelihood, is only a 
temporary phenomenon resulting in 
large measure from the demobiliza- 
tion of armies, the reuniting of 
families, and a sharp upsurge in 
marriage rates. It is to be expected 
that, before long, the upturn in 
births in many countries will come 
to a halt, and that the trend will 
be downward, as it was so generally 
after World War I. 


The Metropolitan Paid $228,000,000 in Death 


Claims 


VERY so often individuals and 
E organizations wishing to call 
public attention to the importance 
of certain causes of death, inquire 
regarding the amount that the Com- 
pany pays out a year in claims for 
these causes. Facts with respect to 
the Company’s disbursements ac- 
cording to cause of mortality have 
served to indicate where life conser- 
vation work can profitably be di- 
rected. Current figures are inter- 
esting because of the rapid shifts in 
the mortality picture in recent years. 

The table on page 4 shows the 
amounts disbursed to beneficiaries 
of deceased policyholders on account 
of specific causes of death in 1946, in 


in 1946 


1941, and in 1936, and the percent 
that the payments for each cause is 
of the annual total; deaths from 
enemy action are excluded. Last 
year almost three quarters of the 
$228,000,000 paid in claims was for 
deaths ascribed to either the cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases, cancer, or 
accidents. The cardiovascular-renal 
group alone was responsible for pay- 
ments totaling $114 million, or for 
about half of the disbursements for 
all causes combined. Each of the 
individual diseases within this group 
also ranked high as a cause of claim 
payment. For example, more money 
was paid out last year on deaths 
from chronic heart disease than on 
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those from any other single cause; 
diseases of the coronary arteries and 
angina pectoris ranked second. The 
other two diseases in the group— 
cerebral hemorrhage and chronic 
nephritis—were among the first six 
causes of death claim payments. 
The proportion of the total ac- 
counted for by the cardiovascular- 
renal conditions has increased some- 
what in the past ten years, but the 
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individual diseases within this group 
have shown varying tendencies. The 
proportion of the totals charged to 
deaths from the diseases of the cor- 
onary arteries and angina pectoris 
has more than doubled between 1936 
and 1946. At the same time the 
proportions for chronic heart dis- 
ease and for cerebral hemorrhage 
have increased moderately, while 
those for chronic nephritis have de- 





Amounts DISBURSED ON ACCOUNT OF DEATHS FROM SELECTED CAUSES AND PERCENT 


oF TOTAL. 


ComMPANy. ALL AGES. 


ENTIRE EXPERIENCE OF THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
1936, 1941, AND 1946 CoMPARED 








CausE oF DEATH 


Amount DisBuRSED* 


| PERCENT OF TOTAL 
| 





1946 


1941 1936 | 1946 


1941 | 1936 





All Causes—excluding war deaths. . .|$227,959,177 


| 
$178,242,045 |$165,501,267 100.0 |100.0 {100.0 





Natural causes of death 


Chronic heart diseases} 

Diseases of the coronary arteries 
and angina pectoris 

Cancer—all forms 

Cerebral hemorrhage 

Chronic nephritis 

Tuberculosis—all forms 

Influenza and pneumonia...... 

Diabetes mellitus 

Cirrhosis of the liver 

Ulcers of the stomach and 
duodenum 

Syphilis 

Appendicitis......... Eero eoe 

Puerperal state—total 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

Acute poliomyelitis 

Communicable diseases of child- 


43,296,639 


42,224,109 
35,679,689 
17,656,950 
10,576,163 
7,583,472 
6,316,888 
6,051,668 
3,159,659 


2,600,968 
1,919,624 
1,091,857 
565,691 
355,869 
303,670 


142,165 
Typhoid fever 40,525 
External causes—other than war 
deaths 
Suicides 
“Homicides 
Accidents—total 
Motor vehicle accidents. .... . 


3,909,022 
1,119,478 
19,340,885 
6,752,547 





32,933,132 | 28,934,415 | 19.0 


— 
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25,673,912 
26,136,970 
12,105,432 
10,571,169 
7,288,432 
6,414,782 
4,981,369 
2,632,906 


14,587,762 
19,786,057 
10,649,215 
10,702,641 
8,295,774 
13,278,729 
3,933,343 
2,020,918 | 


18.5 
15.7 
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1,842,734 
1,964,435 
1,985,459 
647,808 
277,837 
57,410 


1,732,812 | 1.1 
1,925,955 | .8 
2,931,598 | 5 
1,017,442 | .2 
2 
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395,381 | 
43,814 | 
115,593 | 
89,863 


270,433 
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221,707 
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3,778,844 
855,403 
17,510,434 


8,447,806 


3,871,519 | 
1,093,106 | 


16,816,742 | 
7,307,326 


La 
5 
8.5 
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*Includes additional accidental death benefits. 


tInternational list (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95. 


tLess than 0.05 percent. 
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clined. These shifts are more appar- 
ent than real, and reflect in large 
measure changing concepts in medi- 
cine of the role that each of these 
diseases plays in causing death. 

Disbursements last year for deaths 
due to cancer reached a new high of 
$351% million. This amount consti- 
tuted 15.7 percent of the total for 
the year, as compared with 12.0 
percent of all payments ten years 
ago. A part of this increase in the 
relative importance of the disease is 
undoubtedly due to the continued 
reduction in the disbursements from 
most other important causes of 
death. Another factor is the increas- 
ing average age of the policyholder 
group. Diabetes is another disease 
which is responsible for a larger 
proportion of the claim payments in 
1946 than in 1936. 

At the same time that the dis- 
bursements for the chronic degener- 
ative diseases have increased, pay- 
ments on account of the infectious 
conditions have declined. Thus, 
between 1936 and 1946, claim pay- 
ments for tuberculosis dropped from 
5.0 percent to 3.3 percent of the 
total; for influenza and pneumonia 
the reduction was even more marked, 
from 8.0 to 2.8 percent, dropping 
these diseases from fifth to eighth in 
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rank as a cause of claim payment. 
Appendicitis, which was responsible 
for 1.8 percent of the claim pay- 
ments in 1936, at present accounts 
for only 4% of 1 percent of the total. 
The proportion paid out for the 
diseases incidental to child-bearing 
has been cut from 0.6 percent to 
0.2 percent of the total in the 10 
years, although the birth rate had 
increased about 40 percent. 

The claim payments for the dis- 
eases characteristic of childhood 
have constituted but a small part of 
the total for a number of years. In 
1946 payments on deaths from the 
four common communicable diseases 
of childhood, from diarrhea and 
enteritis, and from poliomyelitis, 
together accounted for less than 4 
of 1 percent of the total. 

Payments on deaths resulting 
from external causes totaled more 
than 24)4 million dollars last year. 
The major portion of this sum was 
disbursed for deaths from accidents, 
which took 8.5 percent of the total 
disbursements for the year. The 
amount paid in claims for motor 
vehicle fatalities alone was above 
that paid for influenza and pneu- 
monia. Suicides and homicides to- 
gether accounted for little more than 
2 percent of the total payments. 


The Increased Toll of Cripples from Poliomyelitis 


 egapnecttt aap has attacked an 
unusually large number of per- 
sons in the United States in recent 
years. In fact, the four years from 
1943 through 1946 constitute the 
longest period of sustained high 


incidence of the disease in the history 
of the country. In 1946 alone, there 
were more than 25,000 cases, a figure 
which was exceeded only once be- 
fore—in 1916, when more than 27,- 
000 cases were reported. As might 
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be expected, the recent increase in 
cases has brought with it a steady 
rise in the number of children and 
young people with crippling impair- 
ments resulting from the disease. 

While poliomyelitis attacks per- 
sons of any age, children are its chief 
victims. Only one fifth of the total 
cases reported are at ages 15 and 
over, and less than one tenth are at 
the ages past 21. Poliomyelitis is the 
greatest single cause of crippling in 
childhood, and is responsible for 
almost one fifth of all orthopedic 
handicaps at ages under 21. 

It is estimated that the number of 
children and young people in the 
United States crippled by polio- 
myelitis has increased about 10 per- 
cent in the past two years and al- 
most 45 percent in the past seven 
years. As of January ist of the 
current year, it is further estimated 
that there were nearly 74,000 per- 
sons under age 21 who were crippled 
to some degree by the disease; at the 
beginning of 1940 the number was in 
the neighborhood of 51,000. Only a 
small part of this rise has come about 
through the increase in the child 
population, inasmuch as a compari- 
son of the rates of crippled survivors 
shows a rise from 10.6 per 10,000 at 
ages under 21 in 1940 to 14.4 in 1947, 
an increase of 36 percent. 

The relative increase in those 
crippled by the disease varies greatly 
from State to State, as may be seen 
from Table 1 on page 7. The largest 
rise was recorded by Utah, where the 
crippled survivors increased 230 per- 
. cent—from 8.2 per 10,000 popula- 
tion at ages under 21 in 1940 to 27.1 
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in 1947. Other States in which the 
rate at least doubled in this period 
were Arkansas, Colorado, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Indiana. At least 
three States—New Mexico, Maine, 
and Massachusetts—experienced 
decreases of from 7 to 14 percent. 
There are also large differences in 
the proportion of children and young 
people crippled by poliomyelitis in 
the present populations of the vari- 
ous States. The ranking of the 
States in the table is in order of 
magnitude in this respect, from high- 
est to lowest. Minnesota is at the 
top of the list with a rate of 31 per 
10,000, more than twice the rate for 
the country as a whole. Other States 
with rates of more than 20 per 
10,000 are Utah, Kansas, Rhode 
Island, Colorado, Vermont, and New 
York. At the other end of the scale 
are Virginia, Connecticut, Georgia, 
and Delaware, with rates of less than 
9 per 10,000. In general, the rates 
for the southern States are appre- 
ciably below the national average. 
Another point of interest to those 
concerned with the problem of polio- 
myelitis, is the number of crippled 
victims according to age. The facts 
are presented in Table 2. The num- 
ber of crippled survivors increases 
progressively with each five-year age 
period. Thus, at ages under 5 there 
were at the beginning of the year 
almost 6,400 crippled survivors from 
an attack of poliomyelitis; at ages 
15 to 19 the number was 23,330. 
The record for poliomyelitis this 
year contrasts with the unfavorable 
experience of the years immediately 
preceding. At the time of this writ- 
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TABLE 1—CRIPPLED SURVIVORS FROM AN ATTACK OF POLIOMYELITIS, 
AGES UNDER 21 Years, JANUARY 1, 1947 AND 1940 
(Ranked in Order of Rates in 1947) 








NUMBER RATE PER 10,000 EsTIMATED 
POPULATION 





1947 1940 1947 1940 PERCENT 
INcREA Et 


36* 
74 
230 
89 
6 
113 





10. 
i ¢@ 
8. 
13. 
23. 
ee 
20. 
18. 
tT 
18.2 
13:2 
15.6 
11.3 
12.6 


73,844 51,40€§ 14. 


3,095 1,802 
787 203 
1,682 888 
644 573 
1,051 473 
287 271 
9,053 7,948 
4,992 t 
New Jersey 2,646 2,452 
Oklahoma 1,660 1,502 
New Hampshire 303 264 
Wisconsin 1,955 1,287 
Kentucky 2,016 1,557 
South Dakota 395 tT 
West Virginia 1,409 t 
California 4,197 1,900 
Washington 1,057 623 
Oregon 632 384 
Wyoming 151 120 
Mississippi 1,510 882 
Nebraska 694 tT 
400 285 
1,299 
276 
1,865 
New Mexico 365 
District of Columbia... . 354 
North Dakota......... 365 
2,857 
1,680 
1,647 
1,841 
1,686 
1,145 
966 
1,948 
2,831 
225 
49 25 
1,088 t 
809 343 
3,542 t 
319 357 
2,656 
Maryland 718 
Virginia 1,072 733 
Connecticut 508 T 
1,049 Tt 
Delaware 68 58 
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6.4 


*Based upon 38 States and the District of Columbia, for which data are available for 1940. 

{Not available or incomplete. {Minus denotesdecrease. §Based upon 36 percent increase in rate. 

Source—Numbers of crippled children on State registers on December 31, 1939 and 1944 as reported 
to U.S. Children’s Bureau. The figures for 1944 were used in the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company as a base to estimate the numbers for 1947. 
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TABLE 2—CRIPPLED SURVIVORS FROM AN 
ATTACK OF POLIOMYELITIS, AGES 
UNDER 21 YEARS, JANUARY 1, 

1947, UNITED STATES 














RATE 
NUMBER PER 10,000 
AcE (Estimated) | EstrmaTED 
POPULATION 
Ages 0 to 20 73,844 14.4 
Under 5 6,384 4.3 
5to 9 18,060 15.2 
10 to 14 21,350 20.1 
15 to 19 23,330 20.5 
20 4,720 20.1 














ing it is evident that the record 
flareup of the disease which started 
in 1943 has been broken. Thus far 
there have been only a relatively few 
localized epidemics this year, and it 
appears quite likely that the number 
of cases for the year will be not far 
from 10,000, well below the figure 
for any of the four preceding years. 


Only a fraction of those attacked 
by poliomyelitis suffer permanent 
crippling; even many of those who 
are afflicted with paralysis in the 
course of the disease recover fully in 
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a relatively short time. Neverthe- 
less, as the figures presented indi- 
cate, there are in this country a con- 
siderable number of victims who are 
left more or less crippled. Unfor- 
tunately, there are as yet no effec- 
tive preventive measures available 
against the disease. Thanks to the 
program of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, there is 
much research conducted in the 
field, and in view of the brilliant 
achievements of medical science in 
the past, there is every reason to 
believe that poliomyelitis will in 
time be brought under control. 
Meanwhile, much can be done to 
lessen the damage that the disease 
inflicts. Prompt and effective treat- 
ment during the acute and the early 
convalescent stages of the disease 
is of great value in minimizing the 
occurrence and the extent of residual 
deformities. With the marked ad- 
vances already made in the treat- 
ment of orthopedic defects, the 
hopeless cripple of the last genera- 
tion should be rarely seen in the 
years to come. 


The Fight on Diphtheria Not Yet Won 


HE recent increases in the inci- 

dence and mortality from diph- 
theria serve as a sharp reminder that 
continued vigilance is the price of 
victory in our public health effort. 
For, the remarkable gains against 
diphtheria, which were especially 
large during the two decades up to 
1940, were brought virtually to a halt 
in the war and postwar years. If the 
downward trend of the disease prior 


to the present decade had continued, 
diphtheria by now would have been 
virtually wiped out in this country. 
Instead, last year there were 16,423 
cases of the disease—or about the 
same as in each of the years from 
1940 to 1942, and the figures for 
both cases and deaths in 1945 were 
the highest since 1939. Nearly 1,600 
persons, most of them young chil- 
dren, died from diphtheria in the 
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United States in 1945, and the death 
toll for last year was about 1,300. 
The table below shows the 
number of cases of diphtheria in 
each State in 1940, 1945, and 1946. 
It focuses attention on those areas 
in which there has been an unusual 
rise in the disease. Except for much 
of the South and some scattered 
States elsewhere, the adverse change 
since 1940 is widespread. Alto- 
gether, 28 States had more diph- 
theria cases last year than in 1940. 
New England and the Middle and 
Far West were particularly affected. 
Last year many of the States in these 
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sections (though not the country as 
a whole) had a poorer record than 
in 1945. The improvement in the 
South is gratifying, although the 
case rates in many of the States in 
that region are still well above the 
national average. 

States which have shown espe- 
cially large increases since 1940, 
either relatively or absolutely, are 
Minnesota, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, and Florida. The 754 cases 
reported for Minnesota in 1946 were 
six times the 1940 figure, and actu- 
ally greater than in any of the last 





NUMBER OF CASES OF DIPHTHERIA REPORTED IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE YEARS 1946, 1945, AND 1940 




















PERCENT 
NuMBER or CAsEs CHANGE 
| 1946 Since: 
STATE | 
1946 | 1945 1940 1945 1940 
United States. ..... .} 16,423 |18,606 15,536 — 12 + 6 
New England 
Maine... 144 79 56 |+ 82 +157 
New Hampshire . 5 16 2 — 69 +150 
Vermont. . és 32 27 5 + 19 +540 
Massachusetts... 452 207 144 +118 +214 
Rhode Island.... 32 12 17 +167 + 88 
Connecticut.... . 72 49 42 + 47 + 71 
Middle Atlantic 
New York......| 830 420 459 + 98 + 81 
New Jersey.....| 250 139 330 + 80 — 24 
Pennsylvania....| 752 416 808 + 81 7 
East North Central 
| ee 912 774 614 + 18 + 49 
Indiana........ 485 401 438 + 21 + 11 
Illinois 474 195 936 +1438 — 49 
Michigan. . 387 654 264 — 41 + 47 
Wisconsin....... 158 108 69 + 46 +129 
West North Central 
panes. ae 754 474 122 + 59- +518 
Towa. . 180 226 199 — 20 — 5 
Missouri... i 272 276 367 — 1 — 26 
North Dakota. . 87 122 136 — 29 — 36 
South Dakota. . 70 96 63 — 27 + ll 
Nebraska. ...... 84 132 69 — 36 + 22 
Lise Daidaer 366 291 250 + 26 + 46 
South te 
Delaware.. F 18 22 16 — 18 + 13 
Maryland.. 546 503 158 + 9 +246 
Dist. of Columbia! 16 22 181 — 27 9 














PERCENT 
NuMBER oF CasEs CHANGE 
1946 Since: 
STaTe 
1946 1945 | 1940 | 1945 1940 
South Atlantic 
—Continued 
Virginia........| 548 577 709 |— 5 |— 23 
West Virginia... 212 308 338 '— 31 |— 37 
North Carolina... 590 1,475 1,125 — 60 — 48 
South Carolina... 249 627 415 — 60 |— 40 
Georgia........ 341 659 539 |(— 48 — 37 
Florida. ........ 450 240; 222 + 88 +103 
East South erated 
Kentucky. . 566 426 374 + 33 |+ 51 
Tennessee....... | 358 681 335 — 47 + 7 
oe a a ...| 370 698 546 |— 47 — 32 
Mississippi. . 441 749 384 |— 41 |+ 15 
West South Central | } 
Arkansas. . 345 506 397 |\— 32 '— 13 
Louisiana.......| 326 459 377 |— 29 |— 14 
Oklahoma...... 209 259 535 |\— 19 — 61 
Texas..........| 1,544 | 2,481 | 1,450 = 38 + 6 
Mountain | } | 
Montana.......| 58 80| 117 |\— 28 — 50 
| “eee 54 66 28 |— 18 |+ 93 
Wyoming....... 45 14 49 +221 — 8 
Colorado....... 301 284 357 |+ 6 — 16 
New Mexico.... 102 181 73 |\— 44 + 40 
ee 212 126 171 |+ 68 + 24 
Uteh...........| 18 18 | 26 I 98 |— 50 
Nevada.........| 7} 1) 4 |+600 + 75 
Pacific | 
Washington.....| 338; 290 103 |+ 17 +228 
Oregon.........| 151| 282| 234 |— 46 — 35 
Calhfornia.......| 1,215 | 1,458 | 


892 - 17 |+ 36 
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15 years. Massachusetts, which has 
had an excellent record in the past, 
had more than three times as many 
cases last year as in 1940, and in 
fact, the number of cases more than 
doubled between 1945 and 1946. 
On the credit side, there are a 
number of States, mainly in the 
South, which made good progress 
against this disease, notably the 
District of Columbia, with a 91 per- 
cent reduction since 1940, and Okla- 
homa with a 61 percent reduction. 
To some degree, the increase in 
diphtheria is not surprising, because 
of the very large increase in the 
number of young children as a result 
of the high birth rate in the war and 
postwar years. This, however, is 
insufficient to account for the large 
increase in the number of cases and 
deaths observed. In some instances, 
the disease may have been trans- 
mitted by soldiers returning from 
areas of Europe which had suffered 
severe epidemics of diphtheria dur- 
ing 1943 and 1944. Certain localized 
outbreaks in upstate New York were 
traced to this source. In some areas, 
the number of cases and deaths at 
adolescent and early adult ages has 
been unusually large. But the chief 
reason for the recent recrudescence 
of diphtheria has been the failure in 
many places to keep up the prewar 
pace of the immunization program, 
and consequently the number of 
unprotected susceptibles has grown 
rapidly. | Unquestionably, public 
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health officials were greatly handi- 
capped during the war by the short- 
age of physicians as a result of the 
demands of the armed forces, and 
this reduced the efficiency of the 
anti-diphtheria program. 

Fortunately, public health work- 
ers are now aroused to the situation 
and are taking steps to remedy it. 
It is gratifying to report that in the 
first half of 1947, there has been 
distinct improvement in most parts 
of the country, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Diphtheria can be wiped out. This 
goal can be attained only if all the 
States set up and maintain a coordi- 
nated program of prevention. Spe- 
cial efforts need to be made in those 
areas in which the percentage of 
immunized preschool children is low. 
Immunization clinics conducted by 
local health departments in cooper- 
ation with the schools should be a 
part of every program. This will 
insure completion of the initial 
immunizations and booster doses of 
toxoid in accordance with the cur- 
rent recommendations of pediatri- 
cians. And the great number of 
young mothers harboring a false 
sense of security regarding diph- 
theria must be impressed with the 
danger of allowing their young 
children to go unprotected against 
the disease. The eradication of 
diphtheria is a job which can be 
done, but every one must play his 
part in doing it. 
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Comparative Data on the Causes of Death 


Among Industrial Policyholders 

The following table shows the mortality among Industrial policyholders 
for August 1947 and August 1946, together with the death rates for the 
first eight months of 1947, 1946, and 1945. 


DEATH RaTEs* PER 100,000 PoLICYHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CausE oF DEATH 


ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLicyHOLDERS* 





Year to Date: 
End of August 











August August 
1947 1946 

1947 1946 1945 
Aas, Cameme—Tetat,.... 6.052505 653.0 | 649.2 | 740.0 | 777.3 | 867.3 
—Excluding war deaths...| 652.8 | 644.2 | 739.2 | 759.8 | 752.7 
fy — 0.4 0.2 0.2 0.3 
ra a Sate ase oon = | 2 .8 ry 
RCT ECE Ee PO ee A - t 1 e 
Whooping cough................... 4 4 2 .6 8 
ere eee — 4 .6 .6 8 
REINS Ss cduic cchacins duos)e sino ae aw his re 4 3.4 5.7 3.5 
Pneumonia (all forms).............. 12.8 15.4 24.7 28.7 29.3 
Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 33.6 35.0 35.1 38.6 37.8 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system..} 30.3 31.2 31.8 34.9 34.1 
NR creak eee site cued ess, dsc 7.6 6.8 8.0 8.3 8.5 
Acute poliomyelitis................. .6 3.8 ah ei 2 
Caneer (all fortis)... .........6.505. 106.8 107.3 118.5 114.4 111.7 
Diabetes mellitus................... 21.4 21.6 26.4 27.4 a5.4 
Cerebral hemorrhage................ 61.0 57.7 69.3 69.4 67.8 

Diseases of the coronary arteries and 
SHSMA PeOCtOrM........... 0.0025 es ess 65.8 60.8 78.2 71.6 67.2 
Other chronic heart diseasest........ 136.2 126.9 164.3 168.1 161.0 
Diarrhea and enteritis............... 3.9 2.4 3.0 2.6 3.2 
CE EE er eee 2.4 2.9 3.0 3:5 5.0 
Chronic nephritis... ................5. 33.7 35.2 41.8 43.7 45.1 
Puerperal state—total............... 2.8 3.2 3:2 3.1 Ee 
ER hoi cae usted sw nies ia ss ae ie: 6.9 7.0 7.4 6.2 
ee 3.6 3.4 3.8 3.9 2.9 
Accidents—total. .............00005- 48.0 31.3 44.5 49.9 53.5 
Home accidents.................. 6.1 5.9 9.9 10.6 10:1 
Occupational accidents............ 4.6 3 5.2 4.7 2% 
Motor vehicle accidents........... 14.4 17.2 14.8 15.8 12.7 
War deaths (enemy action).......... ee: 5.0 8 17.5 114.6 
All other causes of death............ 103.9 101.9 103.1 110.5 115.8 























*The rates for 1947 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates 


of lives exposed to risk. 


tInternational List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95. 


tLess than 0.05 per 100,000. 
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